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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 



In all our earth there is no finer joy 

Than when rare concept stands outlinined entire 

In final loveliness. Temple and toy 

Alike delight as they fill man's desire. 

The ecstatic day 

The rapt ceramic artist turns his day 

To some ethereal, amphoral way 

Of dream that bums his brain as he his wares. 

Stands consecrate forever ; for it shares 

The immortality which clings to all 

Supremest things which hold the race in thrall. 

If some great task engage the utmost reach 

Of brain and body hurled as sacrifice, 

Its every part and parapet shall teach 

Of him who builded, and his high device. 

Man and his work in siu:h accordance run. 

Each speaks the other as in orison, 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 



II 



A child's delight 

When he hath builded blocks aright 

To shape some mimic castle's towering height. 

Is fundamentally teaching us the truth 

That e'en in hours of childhood and of youth 

Our joy is full if we achieve the plan 

O'er which with early eyes we pore and scan. 

The scheme the mind conceives the hand uprears ; 

And so the man by high ambitions thrilled 

Moves on betwixt confusing hopes and fears 

Sometime, somewhere to execute and build. 

See Phidias worn and spent, 

Ere springs the Parthenon, 

Undying Doric ornament 

Beyond comparison ; 

Think you that any stress could circumvent 

Devotion to design so eloquent ? 






AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 
III 

The cursed wings are wings that never rise 

To soar rejoicing through the startled skies ; 

Earth's Sodom fields are those that dank and dead 

Refuse a starving people daily bread ; 

The hell of life's malign, consunmiate woe, 

The killing stroke, the one most poignant blow. 

That shatters joy in one fell overthrow. 

Is this, 

I wis: 

To stand all dumb amid the mightiness 

Of God's stupendous drama round him hurled. 

His tongue or hand unable to express 

The dreams supernal flying o'er his world. 

To see the planets circle in their sweep, 

To hear a thousand voices crying, "Come," 

To gaze on glorious fields denied to reap. 

And stand enchained in helpless martyrdom ! 

Expression once denied. 

The God-Uke in man's soul is crucified. 



AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

IV 

The lines of beauty playing o'er the earth 

Speak as expressions of th' Eternal Mind ; 

The correlation of created things. 

The animate. 

Inanimate, and all. 

And various from the small to great. 

When understood do but translate 

A comprehending scope that doth appall. 

They teach us in our days of gloom or mirth. 

And lead us in our waywardness to find 

A chord of harmony that ever sings 

From earth to far Arcturus as he wings 

His way along the trackless voids star-lined. 

As delving yields 

The facts from hidden fields, 

Chaos and Chance from tottering thrones are hurled 

And Law asserts dominion o'er a world. 



AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 



In every age since trembling time began 

This trait will designate the foremost man : 

To try the heights though chill and sheer they rise 

Nor comfort promise to his straining eyes. 

And though he find the avalanche his bed 

To sink serene amidst its awful roar, 

Knowing his echoing voice will evermore 

Call from its snow-crowned peak though he be dead. 

The hemlock cup 

One dared to sup 

For resting on the soul of Socrates 

The benediction of perpetual peace 

Healed the keen hurt Athenian vengeance sent 

And having voiced his thought he passed content. 

The names that stud the firmament of time, 

As bright Orion's suns the fields of night, 

Once cast their lives in ecstasy sublime 

As if they were a guerdon poor and trite 

K haply they might speak their souls forthright. 



AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

VI 

How loud that note of Homer's, minstFel chief 

Of epic voice for each succeeding age ! 

His Trojan heroes in their battle rage 

Die not when ends their mortal day and brief, 

But they are Greece, and Greece is ours, in truth, 

All time is singing Homer's joy and ruth. 

Aye, a hundred names that one may tell 

Of those who Truth discerned and spoke full well 

Might be proposed to utter for mankind 

The sentiments of universal mind. 

Moses and Paul, as two examples high ; 

Dante and Goethe ; Shakespeare with an eye 

That circled England, earth, and depth, and sky. 

Enmeshing truth in phrase that shall not die. 

The thousand years of Rome's imperial prime 

Hold much of high attainment, but the time 

Is culminate in Vergil ; Vergil's verse 

With classic tone Rome's grandeur doth rehearse. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

Since Chaucer sang his Canterbury Tale ; 
And Spenser of his Faerie Queene» so pale». 
And gentle Knight with dinted silver shield ; 
How rich the utterance gifted poets yieldl 
To cast aside all other tongues than ours. 
How goodly is the fruitage of its powers ! 
Oft when we hear of saints and sinning souls 
Tis Milton's doctrine that from pulpit rolls. 
And Pentateuch and Milton battle hold 
On theologic lists with rhetoric bold ! 
Shelley and Keats, bards of such high degree 
That each tuition gives in poesy 
Those lesser ones, who urge Pegasus on 
To heights laborious up Helicon. 
Nature is dearer now to every heart 
Since Wordsworth sang his sincere, manly part. 
For every kindly touch with earth or sea 
Confirms our faith in immortality. 
No prouder Pantheon can the ages find. 
Than that the nobler souls of all mankind 
Should in their thought and act appropriate 
Some long since uttered word inviolate. 



AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

VII 

Ladon, the dragon, threatened Hercules 
What time he sought the fruit Hesperides, 
But nothing daunts a hero's task begun, 
Nor any curse beyond the setting sun. 
And so fared he his way ; like unto those 
First painters when the graphic art uprose. 
Rome and Ravenna such rich colors blent 
The ages hold them their great precedent 
All priceless ; panting, pleading for that hour 
When Sistine ceiling and Saint Peter's dower 
Of beauty blossomed into glorious tone. 
Da Vinci, — as alone 
In tear-swept grief I hear again the groan 
That shook the earth from Calvary rock-rent, 
I turn to thy Last Supper y immanent 
Of suflfering, love, and the immortal stress 
That crushed His soul with man's forgetfulness ! 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

Guarding its treasures stands the Vatican 
With long-colleeted wealth of artisan ; 
Museum, chapel, palace, each with store 
Artistic gathered since proud days of yore ; 
View Raphael's masterpiece, that Florentine 
Whose Virgin with her earthly-heavenly mien 
Is loved where hearts love purity, or yearn 
For expUcation of deep thoughts that bum, 
♦ ««♦♦♦♦ 

Chromatic splendors plead on every side 

Of Nature's vast creation ; high and wide 

She spreads her canvas, th' pictures glow and gleam 

With clear portrayal of each changing theme ; 

Prodigal of color, her graphic pageants fly 

With all-exceeding wealth of imagery ; 

Her panoramas pass, but leave us much 

Of Beauty's sheer, ineradicable touch. 
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AN ODB TO EXPRESSION 

vm 

Beneath the summer of Italian skies 

Carrara guards her marbles, which awoke 

One pahny day of old at patient stroke 

Of him who shaped his thought and keen surmise 

In clear expression's realm to tyrannize. 

In plastic art a king, Praxiteles, 

Ruling amongst mind's mighty monarchies 

With easy sway, thy Hermes near at hand 

To tell how marbles bow at thy command ! 

Come once, and see Angelo's David* s face. 

That poise of strength, that eye, the superb trace 

Of kingUness ; and never can there fail 

A recollection of the sculptor's tale. 

Athens will Uve, 

And Florence give 

Earth fame, so long as Art's prerogative 

Endures ; and it shall never pass away ; 

For ne'er again to soiled, sensual clay 

Of life can men descend who once have sped 

With throbbing hearts beside the deathless dead 

Along the visioned heights where rapture led ! 

10 



AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

IX 

Our Being finds a rare interpretation 

In melody's creation, 

Where rhythm beats in consonance with tone ; 

In some enchanting choir 

Attuning with harmonic lyre 

Voicing the soul's long-pent passion fire ; 

Or in lyric strain 

Where the lilting voice again 

Finds wing, and is with singing breezes blown. 

For those great themes with cadenced complement. 

The gathered rhyme of varied instrument, — 

The violin and all the string^ kind. 

And every horn and comet breathing wind. 

Timbrel, and tambourine, and sobbmg drum. 

Arousing every dormant feeling dumb. 

Until we weep for very joy, overcome ! 

Music and Expression, loved where known. 

Reign side by side upon the self -same throne. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 



Man in his epoch-making mechanism 
Oration gives to time's most daring dream ; 
Victor agairif until the aphorism, 
Homo vincity labels his every scheme. 
The tunneled moimtains fall, oceans unite, 
The darkness flees before his call for li^t, 
He skims the earth, and air, and unknown seas. 
And round the planet hurls his messages ; 
The thimder's spark obeys him as if sent 
To be his courier ; each element 
Hark3 his call ; within his god-like hand 
They move obedient to his mere command ; 
His field, — the Alpine height, or ocean bed, 
Sahara's wastes, or by the Pole star led 
Beyond the confines of the trackless way 
Where Snow and Silence hold eternal sway. 
Invention spreads her marvelous picture page 
As proof undoubted, that the heritage 
Of man can never clearer be portrayed 
Than by an Edison, or a Watt, displayed. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 



XI 



In the dread hours when souls are tried by fire 
Words blaze and bum the dross of life away ; 
So spoke the Grecian braving PhiUp's ire. 
And Burke to England in a later day. 
This high expression King Agrippa heard. 
And almost yielded to the glowing word ; 
Thus in the Forum crashing line on line 
The sentence of the plotting Catiline ; 
Thus Henry's cry across the waters sent 
Arrayed in arms a wakened continent ; 
So Emmet, Bruce, and Tell, and Winkelried, 
And Webster, or Mazzini, — these ever plead 
The might of glorious truth, and argument 
Based on unselfish zeal and pure intent. 
Expression's forms, in truth, are manifold ; 
Some bursts of eloquence rush stem and bold 
As great Niagara's torrent uncontrolled ! 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 
XII 

"Though I live as a beggar, I will teach 
Beggars to live as kings !" The golden heart 
Of Pestalozzi sang ; hear Froebel preach 
Sweet flowers, and love, and gardens as a part 
Of every little child's unstinted dower. 
The leaven of their love has moved in power 
Through every land. 
With sympathetic hand 
They guidedchildhood to life's fairer hoiu*. 



When some forensic shyster makes a plea 

With naught to actuate him but his fee. 

And leaves the fair domain of precedent 

To vent his spleen for some poor malcontent, 

Then high and higher Coke and Blackstone rise. 

With shade of Marshall near to dignify, 

Expiressing as they do to thoughtful eyes 

Law's true import and sense of equity. 

Pilate to Procla's plea gave little heed. 

His indecision urged the dreadful deed ; 

Real men, brave men of vision just and wide. 

Can ne'er consent that Right be basely tried. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

XIII 

No mortal force may ever contravene 

The edicts stamped in Nature* s rigid laws; 

Like is of like begotten, and between 

Dissimilar things a bar she ever draws. 

The baser passions, all malevolent, 

Tom by tempestuous storms, and wildly rent 

Of evils, may behold their progeny 

Like to themselves issues of infamy. 

When body and spirit meet 

In love's domain complete. 

Of well-kept years the raptiu^us happiness. 

The notes of concord chime and acquiesce 

In granting motherhood's supremest prize, — 

The tender Hght withm a man-child's eyes. 

The path of pain into the shadow-land. 

Near waiting Death with outstretched, beckoning hand. 

Is altogether forgot 

In the lot 

Of lines and Uves all chaste and reconciled. 

Blessing futurity in the new-bom child. 

Ancestral virtues, or pre-natal sin. 

Are all perpetuate the race within. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

XIV 

This dizzy sphere which mortals call The Eabth 
Is a stupendous store-room, over-run 
With trifles, tatters, goods of little worth. 
Miserable ends, poor cob-webs vainly spun ; 
Yet holding funds of solid consequence. 
Vast pregnant stores of real omnipotence, — 
Potent materials if wisely used and planned 
To proudly mid the mighty ages stand. 
Outlasting the enduring pile 
Of blocks beside the Nile 
Upreared in time's young day by Egypt's hand. 
The venomed shafts that speed from Hate and Hell, 
From Efivy's quiver, or the fearsome well 
Where Sin's concoctions toss in seething stew 
Amid the awful stench the devils brew, — 
These darts and daggers may in maUce fly. 
Each with its devilish gleam and fiendish cry, 
Against some soul's expressive heavenly dream ; 
They may e'en lacerate, the blood may stream 
In ruddy protest 'gainst unholy hand 
And machination ; still secure shall stand 
Above the terrorist, and the petulant. 
Each noble life unchanged as adamant. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

Thus down the days throughout the hallowed past 

Have walked the great ; and so unto the last 

Dread Day when God's own trump shall close it all ; 

In each vocation man has yet conceived 

God's chosen few who harken to the call 

For men who comprehend, and have believed 

Themselves the agents of Divinity 

Working through Time, towards vast Eternity, 

Keep time to music others never know 

And at His bidding stand and die, or go 

On mighty missions, soul and body rent. 

The servitors of the Onmipotent. 

So Stephen felt, and Hieronymus, 

And all who ever fared the hazardous 

Way of faith ; so earth's stem martyrs, and those 

Who unafraid in stress have dared oppose 

Injustice guarded by a thousand spears 

Amid the danming plots of wicked years. 
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AN ODE TO EXPRESSION 

What nerved Bohemian Huss to vow, and die ? 

Jerome, and many like ? Luther to try 

The gates that ope on death ? Wherever man 

m 

In any day has read the hidden Une 

Revealing the Eternal scope or plan. 

And reads himaelj as part of that design 

That man if true becomes there consecrate 

To that one work despite his un-toward fate. 

With dedicated step he treads the earth ; 

Strong winds are blowing him his one desire; 

He knows no deprivation and no dearth. 

Nor cares for suflPering if it bring him nigher 

Fulfillment of the passion of his soul. 

The whole 

Of every day's scroll, 

And swelling tides of life that beat and roll. 

All reiterate one intense cry, 

"God, let me voice myself before I diet 

Whether my work be spumed, or whether good. 

Know this, I glimpsed Thy Truth; I Understood.*' 
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THE SOUL OP THE SEA 

{An Interpretation) 



The swimmer is swept by the tides 
Which caress him as onward he glides, 
Soy yielding, I swim in the sunlight which God of His 
goodness provides ; 
I reach to the wave with its roll. 
Conceding its constant control. 
And sharing its movement majestic I speed to my ulti- 
mate goal. 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 



n 



I ride with the way of the wave, 
Withm its cool covert I lave, 
And race on its waters uplifting by many a treacherous 
cave ; 
On-borne by the breath of the brine. 
The salt of the seas superfine. 
With the winds of .£olus far-blowing I measure the 
sweeps that are mine. 



ra 

With the calm of His creatures asleep 
On the sands of the infinite deep, 
I lean to His waters and woo them, and ever caressing 
on-sweep ; 
Allaying each ill-omened fear 
O'er-brooding the seas and the mere. 
So joyous and fearless I glide on the billows that toss 
me in cheer. 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 



IV 



When he of the mythical age 
Neptunian, arises in rage 
And lashes to rime the wild surges which none of the 
gods may assuage ; 
When currents are coursing so f rantic. 
Beseeming the demon Atlantic, 
As all the mad Furies are piling the floods into columns 
gigantic ; 



When Proteus is shouting in thxmder 
At stars full-astound at the wonder, 
And reefs from their moorings have severed, and 
islands are riven asunder ; 
Comes solace more certainly born 
Than Triton unwound from his horn 
As One of His greatness assureth He ruleth the track- 
less forlorn. 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 



VI 



Then high o'er the cloud-way uprises 
A splendor of sun, and surprises 
Of opaline gleamings and glowings o'er all of the 
ocean's devises ; 
Shimmering, crystalline glances. 
And brightening, berylUne lances, 
Wpimd from the looms of the sea-maids and filled of 
their opulent fancies. 



VII 

And now that the flood of the sea 
With the noon of the day doth agree. 
Keen is my rapture impelling a stroke that is forceful 
and free ; 
Joy of the sea and its roar ! 
Dear unto me is the lore 
That tells of the tides up-swelling and sweeping to in- 
let and shore ! 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 

vm 

Speeding, I vow my devotion, 
Symbol of life and of motion, 
Breakers, oh, bear me forever, bom of the air and the 
ocean! 
Curing the pain of the soul. 
Balm of the winds, until whole 
The swimmer may gUde in the sureness of billows that 
run to the pole. 



IX 

For children the sands of the shore. 
But, oh, for a man vastly more 
Than merely the shells that are tossing as trifles from 
ocean's deep floor ! 
Shells are but crypts of the deep. 
Tombs where the argonauts sleep 
Who never again their sailings over the waters may 
keep. 
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THE SOUL OF THE 8EA 



These shells are but empty and dead, 
Their dwellers forgotten and fled, 
And gladly I turn to the tumult, and the tossing of 
waters outspread ; 
By paths that are silvern, and shine 
As they wind through their ways in the brine. 
So I press through the waters pellucid as a devotee 
speeds to her shrine; 



XI 

Plunging the cold sea under, 
Down where forever the thunder 
Is beating his secrets eternal, obscure from man and 
his wonder ; 
Down where the ocean-swept pages 
Mark in oracular stages 
The aeons that tide-like are flowing through God's un- 
ending ages. 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 

xn 

^^ ft 

Buoyant returning I come» 
Nether-deep never to roam» 
But treasuring the vistas abysmal, SubUmity's marvel- 
ous tome ! 
Author of Earth, and of Nation ! 
Eastward and westward, Creation 
Joins in the hallowed chanting and choral of full adora- 
tion! 



xm 

Yonder the pelicans cross 
Beneath the albatross 
Winging to realms a^al where the glistening icebergs 
toss; 
Beguilings of gleam and of motion 
Encircling the air and the ocean. 
Inditing in dream undying the Babel of mingling com- 
motion. 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 

XIV 

The jubilant waters protest 
Stem Gravity's right to arrest, 
And rise on the wings of the morning to rove with the 
winds of the west ; 
Their spherule-like eyes outgaze 
With rainbow tinct amaze. 
At hurrying views terrestrial beneath their speeding 
ways. 

XV 

Pour scorn on the pride of yon cities, 
Damning strong hearts with their ditties ' 
Of lust and of gold intermingled which He the most 
merciful pities ; 
Purge oh, I pray you ! their slime ; 
Cleansing and freeing from grime, 
And crown them as temples resplendent upon the fair 
shores of our time ! 
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THE SOUL OF THE SEA 



XVI 



God of the multiple seas ! 
Asian and Indian, and these, 

■ 

The hydrosphere circling the millions and moving to 
every breeze ! 
Lord of the lands and the waters. 
Sovereign ! thy sons and thy daughters 
Evermore hymn thy goodness in echoing song from 
earth's quarters ! 

XVII 

Freed from the sin and the strife, 
' And each age-old infamy rife, 
A Day shall uprise from the darkness, and Love be the 
law of our life ; 
Then brother and brother agree 
With the Master of harmony, 
As the blue of the sky and the mountain agree with 
the blue of the sea. 
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THE KING'S CHARGE 



The noontide heat had swept the Syrian plains ; 
The sun had climbed o'er Olivet, and now 
Was throwing shafts of gold in Kedron's vale 
Which slept all peacefully. Jerusalem 
Listened with anxious ear each hour's sad tale 
As couriers bore their tidings ; here and there 
With rich robes round them gathered, stood the great 
And mighty chieftains who high places filled 
In David's capital. 

* * * * * * * 

A solemn hush 
Was on the city ; far and wide the news 
Had run ; King David's heart was beating low. 
And e'er the sun should drop beyond the sea. 
The grave word passed, "The king shall be no more." 
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THE kino's charge 



n 

The people spoke his mighty deeds, and told 
How ancient Canaanite once held the walls, 
Until upon the valiant Jebusite 
Judah and Israel came at David's word 
And conquered ; how fair that mountain fortress now ! 
They told how Tyrian architects had come 
And from the stainless marble with their skill 
A palace builded worthy of a king. 
With reverent tone they told of that high day 
When came the ark to rest within the walls ; 
Not valued for acacia, gold o'er-laid. 
But that a covenant-keeping God had sent 
A sign that He true followers dwelt among. 

Long they reviewed the story o'er and o'er, 

Gilboa's heights, and Saul's disastrous fall ; 

Philistines holding Jordan, fair Jezreel 

Abandoned ; and then from out those days of gloom 

King David, the beloved, marching on 

\^th song intrepid, strengthened of the Lord ; 

Israel's mightiest king until this day ; 

The proudest since the hour of Abram*s call. 
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THE KING S CHARGE 

They traced his royal line ; Boaz and Ruth, 
Jesse of Bethlehem, proud, worthy lines 
In dynasty Judean : his youth romantic, 
Moving with certain step to power ; 
Merab and Michal, and the tales of love ; 
Ziklag and Hebron ; on and on they wove 
Again the fabric of his mighty deeds. 

His sad hours too, they whispered of them low ; 
Bathsheba's beauty ; Anmon's passion ; then 
Of Absalom, whose swift revolt had cast 
A little time the king from off his throne. 

Ill 

Now quiet fell on those who long had talked ; 

The sun dropped lower still, and shadows played 

About the fountain gate ; and Olivet 

Was closing all her caverns in deep shade ; 

The hot east wind had passed, and cooling breeze 

Was stealing in from Joppa's far-off shores. 

The silence deepened, for when death is near 

The common sounds of life drop low, and lower, 

As if the breath of sleep from out the tomb 

In widening circles moved with hush and chiU. 
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THE king's charge 



Swift through the stiUness runners sped along 
The city's various ways, by tower and gate. 
And temple, and dread Ben Hinnom's way, and on 
By every track that travel knew, and bore 
The whisper, "He is dying; he speaks 
His farewell word to Solomon, his son." 
These tidings ran by brave Ahimaaz, 
And by old Cushi's son, who from the wood 
Of Ephraim had sped to David's gate 
On that sad day that broke a father's heart. 

IV 

Thus then the dying king to Solomon : 

"The way of all the earth, my son, I go ; 

God's Israel now may I no longer rule ; 

His purposes through me this hour fulfills. 

But His great temple waits your willing hand. 

Hide in your heart the law from Sinai ; 

Keep well the lessons of the wandering years 

Amid the desert wastes ; God ne'er forgets 

Through distant generations those who serve. 

But vengeance swift with its dire consequence 

Pursues the soul forgetful. 
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THE king's charge 



" Mighty to save 
And strong to deliver ; our God, great One, 
A mighty fortress is where Israel's king 
May safely dwell. No longer may I speak ; 
Be strong, my son, I pray again be strong. 
And show thyself a man." 

His breathing ceased ; 
Zadok, the priest, arose and stretched his hands 
In supplication high, "Our fathers* God, 
Thy Israel leans on Thee ; in this dire hour 
Thy blessing give, and strength for coming years." 

He stooped, and o'er him the rich cerecloth out- 
spread ; 
The sleeping king whom none but God could wake ; 
Then turning from the royal corse he passed. 
The young man leading, through the open doors 
Upon the marbled court-ways. 

Pausing there 

The harvest moon wrapped both in silvery sheen. 

Reminding them that God had called the king 

While scattered grain was golden in the field. 

And gardens near of olive, fig, and vine 

Gave promise rich for later day of need. 
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THE king's CHABOE 



Zadok first spoke» **He passes as a sheaf 
Of ripened grain upon Judean plain ; 
And now it is to you to see, my son. 
The full fruition of majestic dreams." 

The yoxmg king stood ; his every move bespoke 
His royal line : dark curling locks ; an eye 
That beamed its power ; a lofty brow ; a form 
That in its kingly pose betokened one 
Out-singled from all others to conmiand. 

The stars of night rose high, and higher the moon 
Was mounting ; true type of his ascending deeds 
That soon should spread his glory o'er all lands. 

Then Solomon in that full hour outpoured 
The thought that swept his soul. To Zadok, 
God, the stars, — his listeners, with a flood 
Of eloquence that would not be controlled. 
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THE king's charge 



VI 

"My land^ my people, God's, since that far day 
When Moses heard in Moab, Jordan near, — 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, — tribes have swept 
From Dan to far Beersheba but in vain. 
For through the generations kept secure 
The land wherein the truth should be declared. 
The lines triumphant far hath David thrown ; 
His tens of thousands slain have added more ; 
Edom and Moab, Ammon and the rest 
Who bowed the knee ; now to it all I come. 
Jehovah, I am as a little child 
Before the mighty task that summons me ! 
Thy wisdom give ; out-pour, I pray, that I 
May know Thy will and knowing walk therein. 

Yon eastern hill where David's altar stood. 
O'er which he saw a radiant angel pause. 
Is Thine ; let there the house of God arise. 
Arabia, Tarshish, Ophir, these shall come 
With gold and skill to please the Lord of Hosts. 
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THE king's CHABGE 



Huram-abi of Tyre and others skilled 
The layer of bronze, and brazen sea, shall shape, 
Until on earth no temple can compare. 

I build, that here Elohim's sacred ark 
With mercy-seat and cherubim, shall find 
Its home. Jericho attests its power. 
And Jordan ; Shiloh of Eli's tender care ; 
And Dagon once at Ashdod felt its might. 

Aye, age on age shall tell to men that here 
God's temple rose full worthy that great name." 

3|l 4( 3|l 3|l 3|l 3|l 3|C 

The regnant queen of night was poised serene 
Above the sapphire depths of Galilee ; 
Jordan's deep thunder moved the midnight air ; 
The mourning music in the city's streets. 
Of harp, and psaltery, and breathing strings. 
And timbrel's tones, that spoke a people wailing. 
All had passed. 
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THE king's CHABGE 

vn 

The young king spoke again : 

"God is my rock, why should I fearful go ? 

God is our strength in every hour of need ; 

Our fathers' God ; the years are His, and I 

Shall follow as a child." 

« « « « « « « 

The priest, head bowed. 
Turned with his king, and they together passed 
The watchers down the long, high- vaulted halls» 
Seeking repose ere dawned the coming day. 
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MARGUERITE AND ROBIN 

Yes, mother mine, your Marguerite 
Has listened to the words you've spoken. 
Nor would she for unmeasured gold 
See one fond tie between us broken ; 

She would with every thought comply. 
Your loving daughter, — faithful all, — 
But you forget that Marguerite 
Heard Robin's voice entreating call. 

You know tall Robin, stalwart lad. 
His gentle tone, his clear blue eye. 
The blood of knighthood in his veins. 
His mien of calm authority ? 

When Summer's rose had fullest blown. 

And flowering land sang, " Come, Rejoice ! 

My bosom rose as ne'er before 

To every tone in Robin's voice. 
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MARGUERITE AND ROBIN 

I made no promise, mother mine, 
But Robin could but plainly see. 
His going was one sad farewell. 
His coming was an ecstasy. 



And then one day, O Day, O Day ! 
Forever kept in love-lit glory. 
When I confessed in Robin's arms 
The fullness of hfe's age-old story ! 



No thought has ever come since then 
But Robin was somewhere within it ; 
And if I spelled some coming day 
'Twas Robin's name that did begin it. 



My ways that kept a variant course 

Now moved convergent to one aim. 

And every hope of Marguerite 

Was whispering her Robin's name. 
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MARGUERITE AND BOBIN 

The stars that gemmed my vestal sky 
Did their romantic arcs out-run. 
And merge their mystic splendors bright 
In one great central burning sun ! 



My rounded arms I raised to him. 
Nor trembling Ups could I deny ; 
It was full life to Uve for him, 
Without him gladly would I die. 



My mother, why your paling cheek ? 
I speak the truth, I tell you all ; 
You kiss my hand ; your woman's heart 
Must understand my Robin's call. 



"The twain are one," 'tis God who speaks. 

And I thank God I understand ; 

And so when Robin's voice I hear, 

/ love yoUf — but take RohirCs hand. 
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MARGUERITE AND ROBIN 

It must be that you do forget, 
How one far day when you were young» 
You rose and moving queenly, went 
With Love's rich banners o'er you flung. 



Then were you right, and am I wrong? 
And does time change his ordered way? 
And must I heed my Robin's call 
And to him go, or disobey ? 



Your tear-drops fall with joy, with pain, 
'Tis nature hath ordained it so ; 
Your heart is mine, yet you confess 
When Robin seeks me I must go. 



Great truths there are f or-e'er unlearned ; 

Days are so short to seek them all ; 

Yet still this Orphic truth I know. 

My life must answer Robin's call. 
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LOVE'S CONTENT 

Had we some fair appraisal sent, 
Of Love's content, of Love's content, 

'Twould run the ranges of the earth. 
And dip the deeps of death and birth ; 

Twould limn the baldric of the skies. 
And rim the peaks of paradise. 



She knew it, when from Portuguese 
One sang of Love through many keys ; 

And Khayyam in his weird refrain, 
Had caught its joy and felt its pain ; 

So she, enchantress of the Nile, 

Whose passion pulsed in every smile. 
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love's content 



It is of fancies richly blent. 

Is Love's content, is Love's content. 

Yet holds vast sum of serious fact 
Within its largess all compact ; 

A cosmorama ever whirled, 

It sweeps the compass of the world. 



Life's surest antidote for pain. 
Or anodyne for grief's refrain. 

Heart-panacea from above. 

Where heavenly records bum with Love ; 

Whatever else life find mis-spent, 

I pray, dear God, leave Love's content. 
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love's content 



Oh, many a life unwilling lent 

To Love's content, to Love's content. 

Reads late in dead fires at its close 
The lesson of the unplucked rose ; 

Too late is sight regained the blind. 
Love's rich content to fully find. 



There holds for Love no favored grace. 
Or cot or castle be the place. 

But Love's impartial domain keeps 
Where men surmount the icy steeps 

Of selfishness ; where self is spent 
A willing gift for Love's content. 
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love's content 



A wanderer o'er the world I went 
For longing years, when Love's content 

Burst like apocalypse of soul, 
O'er all the lines of life's control ; 

I loved, I lived, the years for-spent 
I glad forgave for Love's content. 



With every day's divine intent 

I weave some part of Love's content; 

For never yet has need of man 
Out-reached its far-embracing plan ; 

I hold and hope life's last event 
Still find secure Love's deep content. 



ABU UL-KINDI 

(An Arabian Tale) 

The wonder lad of Kufa he was called. 

Day in day out among the tamarinds 

He played and dreamed, and dreamed and played, until 

Hanm al-Rashid, caliph, foimd the boy 

In passing ; amid an aloe grove he stood. 

The rich green leaves a frame for his young form ; 

His laden hands were filled with white and blue 

Wealth of the lotus flower. Al-Rashid called 

And Eandi went ; hope, and fear, and wonder 

Commingling until the caliph spoke : "My lad, 

Arabia needs your dreams ; from dreamers come 

The mighty thoughts that move a waiting world. 

At Basra and at Bagdad thinkers dwell 

Who pierce this very life with their deep thought ; 

This earth, man, change and events, all 

The fleeting ways that every hour doth hold 

Are reasoned, studied, pondered, that at last 

We see God's purposes. I bid you come." 
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ABU UL-KINDI 

As Kindi grew the caliph's chief delight 
Was noting keenest epigram, and word 
That showed the flower revealed of some deep thought, 
At Ukaz, where the wise from o'er the realm 
Met year by year with song and speech contending 
For those high honors mind alone can give. 

Ul-Kindi saw his God on every side : 

In Akdar's fertile soil that gave him food ; 

In date and fig from Zahran's luscious groves ; 

The tamarix trees ; the desert wells ; the clouds 

Of mist ; all animals, — gazelle, and goat, and kite ; 

These bore his thought to One who made them all. 

Ash'Sha-ir his people called him oft, 

" The knowing man** who pierced beneath the peel 

And found the precious fruit that lay concealed. 

Harun al-Rashid showered ease and gold. 

For well he knew the glory of his day 

Would rest secure if some enduring work 

Of thought arose. Ul-Kindi's fame increased 

And swept from Ispahan to where the Nile 

Runs to the polar star. Long and deep 

O'er many masters of the past he pored 

And from their wise discourses wisdom drew. 
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ABU UL-KINDI 

I 

He pondered much the universal form 
Which Plato taught ; one good beyond all good. 
The supra-world above all else the real : 
And turning from this lofty thought he grew 
Absorbed the more in one, "the Stagirite," 
With his wide sweep of mighty happenings. 
Who held that God a living being is, 
Supreme, supernal, yet directing ever 
By law created ; moving in all work 
A force divine so that immortal souls 
May see Him in true deeds and worship there. 
Long through the years ul-Eandi thought and taught. 
And held the Koran's word for-e'er in mind. 
AUah to him a mighty presence was 
Whose hand was moving through the ceaseless years 
To guide and guard. To Gabriel first, the word. 
Then to the Prophet for the wandering tribes ; 
As Moses for the Jew in days of eld. 
And Isa later for the sons of Christ. 
Five times he daily prayed, and duly went 
On that high search for God at Mecca's shrine. 
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ABU UL-KINDI 

So moved his life till one dark day and sad 
The clouds o'er-cast his way, and chilled his soul ; 
Ayesha wept, his ever faithful wife, 
And cried for comfort but no comfort came. 
Their only child was cold in death's rude hand ; 
The two with broken heart and broken faith 
Could find no solace. Death had shattered much 
That years had builded. They cried aloud in vain, 
And naught could satisfy their longing call. 

Ul-£[indi oft had heard and now he thought 
The more and more of One of ancient days 
Who came to heal mankind ; whose sympathy 
Out-ran the narrow limits of man's law. 
Strength as of God, and yet the tender touch 
For outcast leper ; all Love's wondrous power 
Out-poured upon the suffering sons of men. 
He traced the steps again in Galilee ; 
No Herod's throne for Him, sure throne the heart 
Of love and service ; they his friends who do 
God's holy will. 
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ABU UlrKINDI 

The broken heart to bind 
' Was his delight ; the bruised reed to spare. 
The heavy laden, hearts by grief oppressed, 
The stricken ones, the weeping and forlorn. 
To these was brought the balm of Gilead. 
A ruler great once fell at Jesus' feet 
Praying the Master's help in his distress. 
And when his calm, "I say arise" was heard. 
The roses bloomed upon the blanched cheeks. 
His daughter lived. One day in Bethany 
Upon the eastern slope of Olivet 
Mary and Martha mourned a brother dead ; 
But at that strong, imperious call, "Come forth,'* 
The sleeper woke, and from the hill-side vault 
Arose to greet his loving friends again. 

As through the days ul-Kindi prayed and longed 
The Light within his heart more brightly burned ; 
Until one day he cried, "O, God ! I come ; 
I do believe ; help Thou my unbelief !" 
And comfort came, and healing for his soul. 

His cure had come through faith ; philosophy 

Abstruse and intricate had failed his life. 

But faith failed not, faith like a trusting child's. 
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ROSE OP THE SOUTH 

Abject I stand, a mendicant, 
For love my faltering feet hath sent 
To thee, nor fairer are thy skies 
Of blue, than are thy tender eyes.^ 

Were Raleigh's proud, chivalric grace 
Of far Elizabethan days 
Mine, it I fear would not suffice 
To hold your happy heart's device. 

Your life hath caught the rhythmic lines 
Virginian, and the Carolines 
Their mock-bird song to you have lent. 
And here I plead a mendicant. 

Proud Georgian hills are not more sure. 

Nor dim Ploridian groves' allure. 

Than that my soul is rift and rent 

As lone I kneel a suppliant. 
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ROSE OF THE SOUTH 

You hold the grace of swaying vines 
From your fair land of muscadines, 
Where all the happy glad day' long 
Magnolias kiss the scuppemong. 



Where live-oaks swing their mosses cool 
Across a limpid, laughing pool, 
And lift their boughs on high, a tent 
Of green, once more a mendicant 



As in an hour we'll not forget, 
I'll come again, and no regret 
Shall fill my heart that ever true 
I've kept my troth and love for you. 



A land of romance you have known. 

Of Flora, and Prince Charlie gone 

A fugitive ; Virginia Dare 

Amid the Indians' wondering stare ; 
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ROSE OF THE SOUTH 

Of cavalier who owed his life 

To Pocahontas, Indian wife 

Of* English seaman ; Randolph's boast 

That love unfaltering was not lost. 



De Leon sought through toilsome hours 
A fountain of hypnotic powers 
To charm gay Youth, and lay its hands 
Arresting, on old Time's demands. 



The lure of honey-suckled hours 
A-near palmettos, palms, and bowers 
That bend with bloom, and odorous scent. 
Enchains my heart, thy mendicant. 



The gold that crowns thy Dian brow 

Hints of the orange grove, and how 

The sun-god threw an aureole 

To light my longing, darkened soul. 
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ROSE OF THE SOUTH 



The summer winds of fair Mobile 
That from their cool savamias steal 
With liquid balm, revive the faint ; 
Come, heal, my heart, my cherished saint ! 



Your myrtles bend unto the breeze 
Warm-laden from your cypress trees, 
0, Love, incline e'er I am spent 
To heal your famished mendicant. 



The ice is alien to your land ; 
Here chilling, dying, still I stand ; 
Like kiss from oflf your Mexic wave 
Your tones of warmth, my Rose, I crave. 



Your steps are with assurance set. 

As if some stately minuet 

With echoes of ancestral days 

Had taught to you its lilting ways. 
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ROSE OF THE SOUTH 

Your grace was learned within the halls 
Of proud Corinthian-columned walls, — 
Like Monticello's where once reigned 
A knightly courtliness unfeigned. 



The grandames of that day of yore 
Bode proudly in their coach-of-f our, 
And smiled upon the gallant beaux 
In powdered wig and queer-cut clothes. 



Your lineage holds its queenly sway 
In you its perfect type to-day, 
In you have flowered all the years 
Of pride, of beauty, — and of tears ! 



Wealth has been yours ; the vaults of gold 

Were easy filled, as far-unrolled 

The cotton-lands with sheen of white 

Amid their glossy green leaves bright. 
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ROSE OF THE SOUTH 

Your heritage has, too, had stress. 
It trod in grief the sad wine-press 
Of War's unholy, awful years 
Of marching men and cannoneers. 



From such alembic came the wine 
That feeds my passion high, divine. 
As if the fates of years had lent 
Their lines confluent in you blent. 



Twas yesterday bright Aurora 
Saw wedded seas at Panama, 
And Andean height rejoicing fling 
His halo for a nuptial ring. 



Nor miles nor mounts shall longer keep 

Our hearts asunder by their sweep, 

You shall no more my love dis-own, 

I come, I claim my Rose, my own. 
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BOB WHITE! WHEAT'S RIPE! 

When May's sweet flowers, and happy hours. 

Have melted mto June ; 
And o'er the hills the farmer trills 

His happy harvest tune ; 
Then pure and clear, and sweet, we hear : 

"Bob White, wheat's ripe ! 

Bob White, wheat's ripe !'* 



The sun sails high, and crisp and dry 

The meadow grasses grow ; 
Ripe waving wheat, for barns is meet. 

And this is why we know — 
For sweet, and clear, and pure, we hear : 

"Bob White, wheat's ripe ! 

Bob White, wheat's ripe !" 
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THE ROAD 

The road that runs by my open home 

Wmds its miles away, 
And over it go and over it come 

The wanderers of my lay. 

The road of romance, long it kept 

That undisputed name ; 
And Galahad and Arthur swept 

Its shining way of flame. 

Along that dancing road by day. 
And long through starry hours, 

Great kings and queens moved on their way 
While dancing maids strewed flowers. 

And horns were blowing, as the wind. 

By heralds all bedight. 

While gracious men and children kind 

Rode on by day and night. 
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THE ROAD 

The road that runs by my widened home 

Sees other roads afar, 
And joining them, doth onward roam 

Where towns and temples are. 



And pausing not, it westward runs 
By many a sight and sound, 

A glowing path like to the sun's. 
This whole wide world around. 



The road that passes my thougktfid home 
Was there for poor, long years 

Before I learned from man, and tome. 
From laughter, and from tears. 



From time and tide, and circumstance. 

From plenty, and from dearth. 

From Wisdom's word, and Childhood's glance. 

That road led o'er the earth ! 
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THE ROAD 

My open, dancing, thoughtful road. 

My solemn road as well, 
For every heart m my abode. 

And all who near me dwell. 



Will take that road some happy hour 
When Hope's fair pennons stream 

To seek and search for place and power 
And life's supremest dream. 



Where will they go ? how will they fare ? 

And what shall be their tale ? 
And how shall I when they are there 

Help them lest there they fail ? 



My precious road, my helpful road. 

Thou hast a vision given. 

When hearts grow weary of life's load 

Thy way may lead to Heaven ! 
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THE ROAD 

Not down thy winding ways between. 

On by the river's rise. 
Across the fields the' reapers glean 

Under the welcome skies. 



Wherein yon holy resting place 

Memorial shafts are set ; 
Where last we kissed the pale, cold face 

Whose love is with us yet ; 



Where we shall rest it matters not. 
All spots are hallowed gromid 

If, dying, we are not forgot 
Because of deeds renowned. 



This truth, O, Road ! I learn from thee ; 

Where'er man's duty lies 

The paths sweep on with certainty 

Ending in Paradise ! 
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THE TRAVELED MIND 

THE TRAVELED EYES 

Mt mind forgets full may a time 
I take myself to wander, 

But holds forever dear the rhyme 
Of hours m which I ponder. 



John Milton with poor, sightless eyes 
But soul's untranmieled sweep. 

Glimpsed for us all the fair surprise 
Stupendous glories keep. 



Ralph Waldo gazed upon a spot 

Of Freedom's flag unfurled, 

But 'twas his pen that winged the shot 

That echoed round the world. 
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THE TRAVELED MIND VS. THE TRAVELED EYES 

Some eyes view spots where heroes stood 

And shining spoke in thunder 
That shook the mountain and the wood. 

And stare» and staring wonder 



Not at the god-like pulse that moves 
Where man may die» undying. 

But at green grasses, and tall groves. 
And birds about him flying ! 



The ignoramus roams the land. 
Its lessons locked and sealed ; 

His countenance all blank and bland. 
Ne'er sees a truth revealed. 



Westminster means no more to him 

Than Podunk's Floral Hall, 

And Athens with her ruins grim 

Less than his town's base ball. 
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THE TRAVELED MIND V8. THE TRAVELED ETE8 

He roams amid Yosemite's 

World wonders miexcelled 
With blinded eyes, and barely sees 

How stage coach reins are held. 



His conmient on the Matterhom 

Is, "It is mighty high," 
Niagara with its thmiders torn 

Hears, "Water, ain't it? My!" 



Great London with her empire pride 
Is, "Whew ! She is some town," 

Pompeii's ruins on every side 
Elicit, "Burned up brown." 



The Louvre's galleries he winds 

Meandering in and out. 

And when at last a guide he finds 

He asks, "What's it about?" 
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THE TRAVELED MIND VS. THE TRAVELED EYES 

The snowy Alpine edelweiss. 

The Switzer's envied prize, 
Suggests to him no world of ice, 

No pathways through the skies. 



He walks unmoved through beauty's ways. 

None lovelier terrene. 
Dead to thy long, historic days, — 

City of Constantine ! 



Above the world's metropolis 
The century's genii rise. 

Shaping the fair acropolis 
Of occidental eyes ; 



And traveled eyes and traveled mind 

Contribute their full share 

Of truth and wisdom far divined 

To rear the structiu*e fair. 
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THE TRAVELED MIND VS. THE TRAVELED ETES 

Man's work incarnates all his thought. 

Embodies all his art ; 
So, penetrating minds are taught 

To pierce the very heart 



Of human act and daily deed 

In each integral plan, 
And with strong, searching eyes to read 

The horoscope of man ; 



To see why cities rise and fall ; 

Perceive an empire's trend ; 
Discriminate, discern withal. 

Beginning unto end ; 



To view perspectives ; scan each piece. 

Interpreting each cause ; 

Until with philosophic ease 

They find firm, basic laws. 
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THE MARTYR'S GIFT 

The roads that lead the races on 
Are marked by martyr's fires ; 

And in the ages that are gone 
Oft-times the funeral pyres 

Sent out their flames, a living blaze. 
To light the world from error. 

To glorify all coming days, 
And free man's mind from terror. 

The rack, the chain, the dimgeon dark. 
The scaffold, axe, and stake. 

Are but memorials dire that mark 
The paths which high hearts take. 

Athenian sage, the hemlock's gall 

Wrought thee no lasting ill ! 

For dying, thou didst give to all 

The philosophic will. 
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THE MABTYB's gift 



From Bedford's jail the pilgrim goes 

By well appointed chart ; 
And every stone that Stephen knows 

Now fortifies our heart. 



Oh, not in vain good Polycarp 
In Smyrna spoke his word ; 

One moment poignant, deadly sharp. 
But now have millions heard. 



What though Columbus fill a cell 
Because of what he wrought ? 

A mighty nation answers well 
His westward-sailing thought. 



Fair Science with her laiu*eled gift 

Will still seek outcast son, 

And from oblivion's deeps uplift 

Some long neglected one. 
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THE MARTYR S GIFT 

Then treachery come, or falsehood speed. 

Forbid my soul to cower ; 
Still pray to measure to the "need 

Whatever be the hoiu*. 

Their wrath outpoiu*ed till crucified 

They left Him on the tree ; 
But now 'tis Jesus, Friend, and Guide 

Throughout eternity. 

He did not shun Gethsemane 

But braved its wild distress. 
And so may souls through agony 

Find paths to mightiness. 
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ROBERT BURNS 

When friends are cross and life is dross 
And everything's contrary/ 

My fancy turns to Bobbie Bums, 
And his sweet Highland Mary ; 

And as I prune from bonny Doon 

A glint o' light and hope, 
I then resolve care to absolve 

Nor longer pine and mope. 

Oh, let them rave on of the Avon, 
For they are right, I know ; 

And Stratford's seer need have no fear. 
All homage I bestow ; 

But mighty bards my soul discards 

Oft in some fitful mood ; 

Their priceless wine is far too fine 

For constant daily food. 
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BOBEBT BURNS 

Then be the cot ne'er, ne'er forgot. 

Dear Jenny lived within ; 
Nor fondest flower whose luckless hour 

Immortalized hath been. 

'Bove studied arts are trusting hearts 
That throb in kindred touch ; 

And strongest bands the loving hands 
That soothe us overmuch. 

Or tear or smile dear Scotia's isle 

Shall have a bit o' praise ; 
Upon her hills and by her rills 

Our Bobbie spent his days ; 

He sang the songs and plead the wrongs 
Of hearts all hopeless starred. 

So here's a tear in mem'ry dear 
Of Bums, dear Rustic Bard. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

Come, seeking truth, and let us turn 

The pages of the past, 
And on those storied leaves discern 

The lives that ever last. 

So much thy life to earth may mean. 

So much it tells to me, 
That we will strive the truth to glean 

In crystal verity. 

The dust in distant regions piled 

O'er tower and esplanade, 
Must teach to thee, though but a child. 

How soon achievements fade. 

The victor in a crimson land. 

May hold Attila's rod ; 

But soon 'tis palsied in his hand. 

And he must face his God. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

What breathe the winds that blow from tombs ? 

Can they rendition give 
To life's stem question when it comes. 

That living we may live ? 

The cenotaphs are soon forgot. 

The Taj-Mahals must fall ; 
No Hadji lingers by the spot 

That heard the hero's call. 

But where one gives his word or deed, 

To lift a land or race, 
Briton or Boor, whatever his creed. 

He consecrates that place ; 

And flying words will long recite 

The moral he hath wrought ; 
And all the earth turn to the light 

Of noble act and thought. 
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LOVE IS GREATEST 

Cetlon and Samarkand may send 
Their dainties to our door. 
And every isle of every sea 
Its bounty round us pour ; 
But still it is a meager meal 
By poverty oppressed, 
Unless there sitteth at the board 
Love as a welcome guest. 



The flying messengers of man 

Around the world may roam 

And bring to him with cunnmg hand 

Material for his home ; 

But never can its pillars rise 

To hold secure his heart, 

Unless amid the moving men 

Love plays a willing part. 
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LOVE IS GREATEST 

The council chambers of the gi^eat 
That kings and kaisers keep ; 
The lowly cottages of men 
Where babes in hmiger sleep ; 
Become endeared to human hearts 
Or else become as cells, 
Whether or not within their walls 
Love's heavenly radiance dwells. 



Or little child or aged man 

Or high or low estate. 

Upon the ministry of love 

True happiness doth wait ; 

For ne'er a gift the days may bring 

Nor blessing from above, 

Excelleth this whose praise we sing. 

The greatest gift is love. 
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CARPITE FLOREM 

When every dale is rich with green. 
And arabesque with flowers, 

When blue-bells o'er the brooklet lean 
To ring the fleeting hours. 

When peach blooms fly in mimic snow 

The purple violets over. 
And mating birds skim to and fro 

Across the emerald clover. 

When crocus comes with store of gold 

To rival sunny treasures. 
When lovers plead the story old 

Or sigh in amorous measures, 

There's radiance rife on sea and land 

Transforming everything '.^ 

By Nature's necromantic hand. 

Rejoice, — 'tis gentle Spring ! 
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CARPITE FLOREM 

Then let us wander down the vale 
And up the wmding shore. 

And see the primrose bending pale 
As in the days of yore ; 

What though the witchery of Spring 

Be all too bright to last ? 
The more the reason now to sing 

Before it all be passed. 
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PERICLES 

In that far day of Pericles, 
Undying Greek, whose sympathies 
The circles ran of life and art ; 
And made himself of all a part ; 
The sun gave out no richer gold 
Than in this day the simbeams hold, 
But fervor nerved the trembling hand. 
And Greece uprose. Immortal Land ! 



BVom fierce Tanagra's field he went 

To save Cimon from banishment ; 

With Zeno dreamed ; with Socrates 

Delved mid time's old philosophies ; 

With Pindar, "Theban eagle," swept 

Where lyric lines their measures kept ; 

With soul artistic loved the art 

Where glowing colors move the heart. 
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PERICLES 

To the Ceramicus they bore 

Fair Athens' friend, life's day was o'er. 

And there they chant, "O, soul ! O, sage ! 

Fair Greece is thine ; her golden age ! " 

A feUoW'feeling, and each son 

Resolves Olympic race to run. 

And through the plaudits speeding on 

He faints beside the Parthenon ! 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

Go, spend the anxious, pensive days 

O'er History's crowded pages 
In search for Truth in all the maze 

Of countless, complex ages ; 
Seek for the source of human acts 

In man, in maid, and youth ; 
And when youVe gathered all your facts 

Then tell us. What is Truth ? 



Trace line by line in logic strict' 
Through hopes and hindering fears ; 

Untangle ways that contradict. 
Until you force the years 

To tell a tale that you can read. 
And then when once you're certain 

You know the flower from the weed. 

Withdraw the screening curtain ! 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

Why hero here, and traitor then, 

Now heavenly, then as beast ? 
How strange the lines in lives of men. 

Now waning, now increased ! 
K rule is rule, and law is law. 

In cattle and in kind. 
Is there exception, fault, and flaw. 

In mankind, and in mind ? 



Why stands he forth my mortal foe. 

While yesterday my friend ? 
Did Judas change ? Or did he go 

Unchanged from call to end ? 
So whether all or one lone man 

We contemplate, forsooth. 
However deeply we may scan. 

Still crieth. What is Truth ? 
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WHAT IB TRUTH? 

Historians write the things they see. 

But see from various angles. 
And, hence, instead of clarity, 

They breed un-numbered wrangles ; 
Right lieth here, wrong Ueth there. 

Depending as you choose. 
And one is left debating where 

To take or to refuse. 



Tis this, 'tis that in science too. 

First evil, then *tis good ; 
Until we wonder what is true. 

And what is understood ; 
The seeker stands confounded, sad. 

And for his soul hath ruth, 
And wondereth if one ever had 

True answer. What is Truth ? 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

One day the dripping guiUotine, 

The next resounding praise ; 
But why one great, and why one mean. 

Who justly can appraise ? 
The centuries through, man groping goes 

Now ruler, now down-trod ; 
He thinks, he deems, but never knows 

Until he knows with God. 
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THE LAMENT OP SAUL 

How deep the curse of God ; 

How keen the pain 

He showers amain 
On those who pass beneath His rod ! 

Tho' king, alas, that I 

Should disobey 

His open way 
And on my feeble self rely. 

Better His time abide. 

Dire danger near. 

Than in my fear 
His counsel just to over-ride. 

Curs6d the fatal day 

Of rout and fight 

With Amalekite, 

And spoils of Shur borne from the fray. 
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THE LAMENT OF SAUL 

No more shall prophet's voice 

From Israel's king 

Some message bring 
To bid my broken host rejoice. 



Nor Endor's witch hath power 

By fateful spell 

The dark way tell 
My steps must take from this dread hour. 



Bright o'er Judean dale 

Arose my sun. 

But dark and dun 
It passeth now adown the vale. 



Grone, gone all hope, 

Ingloriously 

I turn and flee, 

In darkness pine, in darkness grope. 
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THE LAMENT OF SAUL 

Farewell, loved rocks and rills. 

With footsteps fleet 

My willing feet 
Shall press no more thy sacred hills. 



Farewell, host of the King ; 
Come peace, come love. 
Prom Heaven above 

To thee, their blessings bring. 



Wasted the hour of Saul ; 

Bitter his way 

Becomes this day ; 
Alas, farewell, farewell, my all ! 



Here on Gilboa's height 

Nigh Jonathan, 

With soul imdone, 

I pass to God in dread affright ! 
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MARCH 

Shrill and clear thy clarion sound 

Betokening the battle. 
And fierce across the frozen ground 

The hailstorm's rushing rattle ! 

Afar adown the leafless hill 
The mistral song is ringing ! 

But lo, beside the imlocked rill 
A sweet spring bird is singing ! 

The fitful clouds are scurrying by. 
The wan sunlight is falling 

From out a faint and dismal sky, — 
But list ! the ring-dove's calling ! 

While gusty wind aroimd us blows 

Yon hazel bush is telling, 

"I fear no longer biting snows. 

See, every bud is swelling !'* 
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MY QUIET HOURS 

My quiet hours, my quiet hours. 
As fall the cool reviving showers 
On Flora's famished, fainting gems 
Drooping in languor on their stems. 
So, I refresh my life's spent powers 
Through quiet hours, through quiet hours. 



My quiet hours my rooms within. 
Shut out from day's distracting din. 

Shut in with books, and thoughts, and thee. 

The past, and all futurity ; 
How clearly seen my highest dowers 
Come through the ways of quiet hours. 
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MY QUIET HOURS 

Time's fairest fanes and loftiest towers 

Are first conceived in quiet hours ; 
'Tis here are bom the harmonies 
Musicians conjure from their keys ; 

And all the masters in all arts 

In quiet hours have planned their parts. 



Let not the noisy act delude, 
Great souls enrich by solitude ; 
The ages tell to tireless brains 
Their secrets, and their surest gains ; 
And every amaranthine flower 
Was culled amid some quiet hour. 
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MY QUIET HOURS 

How quietly the systems roll 
In mighty march at God's control ! 
And whether in or out we scan 
'Tis tranquil force that marks the man, 
And for the climax of our powers 
We fill them oft with quiet hoiu^. 



My quiet hours, my quiet hours, 
I pray that God my hand em-powers 

To meet the day's insistent need ; 

To reap the harvest, sow the seed ; 
To cope with any fate that lowers 
With gathered strength from quiet hours. 
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lEQUO ANIMO 

Our scope is small, our finite eyes 
Can see but little of the scroll ; 
The pattern of the perfect whple 

We must believe is just and wise. 

Too much we dwell on small events. 
Forgetting that the measure true 
Em-braces more than human view 

From origin to consequence. 

The glory of a perfect June 
Is but one portion of the year ; 
It passeth, and there draweth near 

December with its chilly noon. 

I wept with one all torn by grief. 

Who saw life's idols round him fall; 

In dumb distress he stood, and all 

My efforts failed to bring relief. 
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^QUO ANIMO 

But in the coming days he smiled 
In old, familiar winsome way ; 
The sacred grief of his dark day 

Still lingering with him reconciled. 



And hardly did I know which mood 
Of his became his manhood most, 
But m his grief when he had lost 

I read his heart and understood. 



If I had only known the smile 
That lighted his propitious hour 
I ne'er had known the God-like power 

That rose when joy was in exUe. 



The tragedy that sears a soul 

Illumes stem heights else all imknown, 

As from Golgotha's rended stone 

The gleaming lightnings onward roll. 
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iEQUO ANIMO 

The Master's days by Galilee 

His utmost tenderness reveal ; 

But set with this His hand of steel. 
His voice of bold authority. 

Cynic and Stoic, and all others 
Who sought the riddle of this life, 
Found much of truth ; their seeming strife 

Proclaimed all true in part, and brothers. 

The universal plan divine 

Is not revealed ; the petty part 
We grasp with this our human heart 

Is small ; one gem from biu'dened mine. 
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NOVEMBER 

The burst of bud and bloom has fled 
And every weed is stark and dry, 
A cloth of gold now decks the bed 
Where soon pale Autumn's corse must lie. 

The brook in paths of brown slow creeps 
To pools that feel the coming chill ; 
The shifting, leaden cloud now weeps. 
Then creeps behind the barren hill. 

In somber suit the chilly Day 
Swift seeks his orient couch afar, 
And leaves the Night, with frosty sway, 
To loot the trees and lash the bar. 

We turn within to firelight's glow. 

And ripened fruits securely stored ; 

Nor fear the rifts of coming snow 

As we siUTOimd the festal board. 
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NOVEMBER 

The gathered friends, the kindred dear. 
The tale of age, the children's glee. 
The happy hearts, the honest cheer. 
The hearty, wholesome revelry — 

These, though the year is dying fast. 
Still bid us e'er remember 
Thanksgiving comes, when toil is past. 
To light the drear November. 
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"HAD I THE TIME" 

"Had I the time," a daily phrase 
In home, in shop, in street. 

Whose every utterance betrays 
The man who courts defeat. 

The hoiu^ hold equal length for all. 
To dig, or delve, or rhyme. 

To work, or shirk, to rise, or. fall, — 
Fill just the self -same time. 

"Had I the time," a lame excuse 
Of nonsense and derision. 

And one that never finds a use 
With souls of sure decision. 

A simpleton must surely know 

Life calls for close rejection 

Of many things ; we forward go 

Because of wise selection. 
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"had I THE time" 



We have the time for what our hearts 
When freed from idle notion, 

Conceive to be their nobler parts 
Of duty and devotion. 

We have the time for what our hands 
From trifling things set free 

Should do to fill life's great demands 
With deeds of high degree. 

We have the time, 'tis faith we need, 

And labor never tiring ; 
And souls that onward ever speed, 

Achieving and aspiring ! 

We need the zeal to thrill our days 
With some one purpose splendid. 

That we may move in ordered ways, 
Time's values comprehended. 
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THE SAGE'S SONG 

"Up, awake ! Cease, cease your dreaming," 

Sang a sage of old to me, 
"Swiftly on the brooklet gleaming 

If it e'er would reach the sea ; 
Days are dying, years are flying, 

Day and darkness quickly speed ! 
Duty now be bravely trying 

Would you win the royal meed ! 
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O'er the mountains, cold, eternal. 

Wrapt in icy coats of mail. 
Lie the lands serene and vernal 

Where the fountains never fail ; 
There are laurels, will you wear them ? 

Waiting stands the world to give ; 
Conquer trials, nobly bear them. 

Like a hero learn to live. 
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THE sage's song 



"Few, aJas, of^-those now keeping 

Pace along life's devious maze, 
When they he in silence sleeping 

Shall remembered be with praise. 
Test thy manhood with endeavor, 

Let no failure e'er debar 
Thee from pressing on forever 

Where Fame's temple stands afar. 
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TELL IT 

If you glimpse a vision splendid. 

Tell it; 
Till with vaster sweep eirtended 
It moves on by faith attended. 
By the might of love defended ; 

Tell it. 



When you have some evil mended. 

Tell it; 
Every plant must droop untended, 
And if error e'er be ended 
It will be when comprehended ; 

TeU it. 
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TELL IT 

Would you help your Lord ascended ? 

Tell it ; 
Pass His precepts warm commended ; 
Show how sinners He be-f riended ; 
Live that teaching none transcended ; 

Tell it. 



You approve the thought here blended ? 

Tell it ; 
Like the goods in markets vended. 

Its distant way all unpretended 

'Twill travel, till it hath far wended ; 

Tell it. 
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FORWARD ! 

Ten thousand times we point to port. 
Ten thousand times we sail ; 

Ten thousand times we face the fort. 
Ten thousand times we fail ; 

Our days are toil, our nights are pain. 
Our moments vain endeavor ; 

Our winnings naught until we fain 
Accept the sentence, — Never ! 

The myriad calls that crowd the days 

Of every shining sun 
So chain us to the prosy ways 

That laurels are un-won. 

Untrue I the dreamer still must dream^ 

The singer stiU must sing^ 

Nor common sight destroy the gleam 

Same ccming hour must bring. 
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A CHRISTMAS LYRIC 

The stars of night are all a-gleam, 
And all around us as a dream 

Are lucent seas of light ; 
Our thoughts are far in Galilee, 
Where once again we watching see 

The shepherds in the night. 



The white-clad flocks drowse on the hill. 
The star of hope is burning still, 

And gloriously again 
The echoes of the heart prolong 
The angel melody of song, 

^^PeojcCy good'VdU to men.'' 
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A CHRISTMAS LYRIC 

The greening glamour of the wall 
Of mistletoe, and holly tall, 

The Yule fire's flashing light. 
Dear Childhood's happy, careless glee. 
The festal hall, the joUity, 

Proclaim the Christmas night. 



Oh, night of nights for all the year ! 

When gathering hearts the hearthstone cheer. 

The full-orbed family. 
From dainty, dimpled darling queen. 
To him with stafif who looks serene 

Into the western sea. 
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A CHBISTMAS LTRIC 

Far-sounding sweep the rhythmic bells, 
I hear them in earth's thousand dells. 

With their impassioned ring ; 
"OA, vride the gates of love out-fling. 
Now all the earth may joy and sing. 

He comes — the Christ — the King I " 
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A SEAMAN'S SONG 

Her pennons play with every breeze 
That sweeps to say good-by ; 

No cloud upon her thousand hearts. 
No shadow in her sky ; 

Oh, gay farewells to loveliness, 
And not one tear to dry. 

Then out upon the rolling waves. 

The headlands speeding by. 
The salt-spray on the burning cheek. 

High courage in each eye. 
Our captain on the burnished deck 

The perils to descry. 

But, oh, for eyes that always weep. 

And comforting defy ; 
Proud ships that sail inconstant seas 

Oft in deep caverns lie. 

And far from shores they fain would touch 

Sweep downward but to die. 
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MAXIMS 

You've spiread your glib philosophy 
My searching, hungering eyes to see ; 

You Scholar Man, 

You Dollar Man, 
But little has come nigh to me. 

Your maxims cannot bring to us. 
Your coupons cannot fling to us, 

Sad Scholar Marty 

Mad Dollar Man^ 
The days that ever sing to us. 

Come Love, to dry the tear for us. 
Come busy ways with cheer for us. 

So last we can. 

My Fellow Man, 
Face death without a fear for us. 
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THE NEW; THE OLD 

All things are old ; the century-seeing sun 
Without whose breath to warm and cheer and stir 
Life's germs would lie in lasting slumber locked ; 
Yon pallid queen in distant cold, blue vault ; 
Those points of light that meet the searching eye. 
Vast burning suns that Ught the trackless void ; 
These all have watched the seons drop as grains 
From out Time's ancient hand. 

All things are young ; 
To-day is ever new. The pulsing heart 
Of Nature sweet response forever finds 
In every human soul. The hand Divine 
Hath drawn His golden thread of kinship strong 
To bind the whole in one. 
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» THE new; the old 

The summer sun 

May sink to rest in light of molten gold 

Thrice thousand times ; and still the flushed cheek. 

The o'er full heart of silent watcher shows 

It sweeps anew his being's strings. The flower 

That stores the Summer's dyes, and laughs to scorn 

The canvas rare, a pleasure brings afresh 

To every heart. The feeling strong that beats 

From each to all, from all to each, but shows 

That old is ever new ; and none can grow 

To lose its place in plan that circles all. 

The tiny drop that swells the rolling main 

Is still a drop. It merges not itself 

In ocean vast, but as one single drop 

Its part doth play. Not for earth's myriad throngs 

The seasons pass, and sun and shadow roll. 

But for each soul. 
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THE new; the old 

The unlettered swain ; and he 

The /sage profound, scanning life's mystery ; the bard ; 

The miser ; and all the tribes of men, each 

For himself a varied rapture finds 

In forest old, or on the swelling tide. 

The sweep sublime of God's creative plan ; 

The love, the hate ; the life, the death ; and all 

Earth's wondrous change ; these plans Divine for thee 

Their mighty circles keep. 

Each feels himself 
Unique ; and so he is ; for God implants 
In every soul a new and precious seed 
That, tended well, will bud and bloom at last 
And show a flower earth ne'er hath seen before. 
Naught common is ; all — all is ever rare. 
And man in blindness only deems aught low. 
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THE new; the old 

Know, then, thy high estate, and that from thee 

Some special part the mighty scheme provides. 

No one for thee the song may sing, or wear 

The crown, or work of high import contrive. 

It is thyself alone must do the deed 

Heaven planned for thee. The cross on thee must press, 

WoiJdst crown thy brow bedeck. On ever, then, 

'Mid stars, and zones, and circling worlds ; to thee 

Some single part is given. The bugle call 

Of Duty bids thee dare. The day is here ; 

The sunset comes full soon. 
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SONNETS 
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TO A LARK 

(Found frozen in a snowdrift.) 

Cleab voice of dawn ! now mute and stark and cold, 
Entombed within a rift of glacial snow ! 
Thy direful dirge the boreal winds did blow, 

And chilled the fires that warmed thy breast of gold. 

No more when Mom walks o'er the dewy wold. 
Thy matin song shall sky-ward soaring go 
Ta meet the beams, whose wealth of radiant glow. 

On empurpled mountain peaks is first unrolled. 

In summer's flush of buds and springing flowers. 
We heard thy joy-note o*er the uplands ring 
In answering call to mate in far-off dell ; 
No more for thee those sun-kissed, gladsome hours — 
No earthly balm can heal Death's lethal sting — 
But the Master saw thy fall ; it must be well. 
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THOUGHT 

Brave Newton from his seer-like eminence 
Descried the power that binds the worlds in thrall; 
The Florentine despite the jeer, and all 

The curse pedantic, gazed on each immense 

Empyrean sphere in stately eloquence 
Timing its march amid the scale and fall 

■ 

Of sun bom systems ; at Kepler's dominant call 
Confusion bowed to Law's onmipotence. 



Thus through the sky with never tiring wing, 
Or down pale ways in solemn silence shod. 

By sacred groves, or by the pit infernal. 
Immortal Thought ! thou reignest as a king 

Where'er hath been the finger of thy God, 
And with thy God thou art alike eternal ! 
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MARTIN LUTHER 

The kingly halls of Charles were all ablaze, 
And Church and State in arrogance and pride. 
In jeweled purple, formed a living tide 

Adown the marbles of the vaiJted ways 

On to the spot, where with intensest gaze 
Luther stood silent ; pondering o'er the days 
Of travail and of trial, of Wittenberg, — the maze 

Of struggle, the rack, the flames where martyrs died. 



"Dost thou recant?" As falls the chastening rod 
On bleeding wretch, the dire voice ringing fell 
As speeded from Hate's deepest, nether hell : 
One moment, then a heart with lightning shod 
Exultant rose, and age on age will tell, 
** Recant f I toUl not; help me, gracicms God I " 
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AT YULETroE 

Friends all unchanged as seasons fade and fly ; 

Love not estranged by stretch of alien sky ; 
Trust still secure through ev*ry variant mood. 

And surer still when rises jargon rude 
To mar the hour : — I thank Thee, Gracious God, 

As down the years my eager feet have trod 
Vistas have ever widened, and heartening me 

Some souls have kept their troth unfailingly. 



I send this line as dawns the cycle rare 
The watching shepherds saw the glowing star 
Above the manger at their journey's end ; 
May Christmas find your faith serene, and fair 
The skies that hold your dreams ; and through the far 
Onsweeping years be Christ your guiding Friend. 
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TO A POET 

What though sad Dante traced the sin-torn soul 
Past Stygian flood, and hell-swept region pale. 
Forever echoing to the damning wail 

Of those forsaken ? Or if Milton's roll 

AngeUc bom, kenning no earth control, 
Sped to its home in that unchanging vale 
From Patmos glimpsed; where Justice dwells, and 
frail 

Earth-bom shine adorned in heavenly stole ? 



Though many seers, bay-crowned, through centuries 
May join with Shakespeare in the master sweep 
That wrings high plaudit from these hearts of ours ; 
Still, some sure note else dead within the keys 
Awaits thy touch ; oh, minstrel dare not keep 
The chorus waiting longer for thy powers. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 

February 22vd 

A NATION pauses in the strenuous speed 
That caught the current from the startled sky. 
The dew-drop chained 'mid distal realms to fly ; 

She lingers not to place her laurel meed 

On brow of him who bid the empires read 

Far-winging words ; she turns where one doth lie 
Anear the blue Potomac gliding by, — 

Strong helper in her hour of direst need. 



There by that crypt in hallowed Vernon's shade 
She drops a tear upon the glorious grave 
Of him all people name her noblest son ; 
Her marts are closed, and pleading prayers are made 
That God may guard and by His favor save 
The land of hope, the land of Washington ! 
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ESTO PERPETUA 

As I have pondered o'er the sweep of years 
Marking man's story since his primal hour. 
And in my vision seen exultant power 

Yielding so soon to shivering, coward fears ; 

Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, each appears 
One moment brief above all else to tower 
Then quickly at another's foot to cower ; 

So classic Greece, and Rome's embattled spears ; 



I would discern the reason for their fate. 
If it be not beyond all mortal ken. 
That standing clear upon the out-spread page 
And read and heeded ere it be too late 

Might point this Midas-grasping land of men 
To fairer days with each advancing age. 
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FEBRUARY 

A SCORE and eight of frosty days I bring 
To follow in the wake of Janus old. 

And yet it is of love I dare to sing, 
Of love's sweet trysts, and conquests manifold. 

Twice' passeth o'er the mystic number seven. 
When widely flying over land and sea 

The missives warm, rich with the seal of heaven. 
To snare fond hearts in deep captivity. 

But not alone the sainted Valentine 
Hath given to me the lover's chief of days ; 

What means each year in four my twenty-nine ? 
Concede you must, to me is due the praise 

Of doing more than all the fleeting year 

To bring to lovers happiness and cheer. 
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ST. VALENTINE'S DAY 

SxjBELT if Nature sends the sober dove 
On joyous quest with trembling wing elate 

To pour his long concealed, ardent love 
Before the sacred bower of his mate ; 

Surely if bird may seek his JuUet 

Because no bondage binds this happy season. 
No Romeo need longer fume and fret 

At hampering bond of custom or of reason. 

Then write a sonnet to her sparkling eye ; 
Or trill a lyric to her angel face ; 

Or tune your lyre unto her form divine ; 
Perchance, reward may come in tender sigh, 
In which your longing soul, at last, may trace 
Her sweet consent to be your Valentine. 
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SINCERITY 

In a vast hall where hundreds listening, swayed 
To every mood the master felt, who played 
A mighty organ with its complex keys 
Concordant blending into harmonies. 

Entranced I sat ; and felt as ne'er before 
That in the master's heart time o'er and o'er 
The music lived in gladness, lived in strife. 
Until it had become his very life. 

And so wherever flies the winged word ; 
Unless it be the echo of the heart 
It can be nothing more than empty sound; 
If it shall Uve, or teach, or be long heard. 
It must be bom of life, a very part 
Of imiversal life the wide earth round. 
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THE SINGER 

The mountain's height allured him, and the steep 
Pale seat of Poesy ; but he fell on sleep 

At sunrise, wandering o'er the hill and vale 

Where eager hearts were Ustening to his tale 
Of bird, and flower, and hearty, homely song 
Revealing heart that throbbed at ev'ry wrong. 

The distant peaks were far, and still unsealed ; 

But as men loved him, shall we say he failed ? 

No ; for this world is fairer for his life. 
And Nature dearer, her he gave a voice 
That found its echo in the heart of truth. 
His song of beauty rose above the strife. 
And though he fell, his conu*ades still rejoice. 
For dream and song know neither age nor youth. 
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ATTAINMENT 

Morning, now noon, and soon the night shall fall. 
And unattained the summit of the dream ; 
The Uttle done how meager doth it seem 

Beside the measure promised Ufe's high call ! 

But then this day is brief, nor is it all, 
.^Bons await, unending, and the gleam 
That giveth glory to each spot and stream. 

Shall ever live beyond the bier and pall. 

So in that time where time forever is 

We shall complete what here is dim oullined. 
And build in marble not in crumbling sod ; 
And discontent shall pass, and utmost bliss 
In fullest vision we at last shall find 
When mortal stands beside immortal God ! 
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THE TEACHER 

Bursting the age-long thralldom of the soul ; 
Leading th' uncertain steps toward the height 
Where Truth serenely reigns in simple might; 

Giving to each a kingly gift, control 

Of self, and power to guard and guide the whole 
Of life : teacher, I laud thy work ! and bright 
Thy name upon earth's annals would I write. 

Yea, give it place upon heroic roll ! 

Like David's son, deep wisdom was thy choice ; 
And then with others all thy learning share 
E'en like that greater One ; how true the name 
We give Him, — Teacher ! Mayhap it was His voice 
That bade you choose the scholar's humble fare 
Forsaking all the beckoning calls of fame. 
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WINTER 

Sprites moon-lit wail where once ensanguined ghyll 
Held all the blood of Summer's heart ; and wold 
Is crystal dad, where bonny marigold 

Days long since dead, her chalice came to fill. 

In mail^ garb the trees atilt the hill 
Croon symphonies of sadness manifold. 
As one by one the song-birds, icily stoled. 

To silence pass beyond the imprisoned rill. 

How Uke the time when lofty Hope hath died ; 
Or passed bright vision from the straining sight ! 
So ring the chimes in halls of long ago. 
What stem rebuke to haughty Summer's pride ; 
When every flower was in full splendor dight. 

Nor dreamed the dread approach of chilling snow. 
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THE CROWNING OF AUUS 

The Olympian gods (see Kronak's whimsic tale) 
Were once besought to judge two poets pale ; 
From Athens one, Aulis from Sparta came» 
Each with his comrades sure in love and fame. 

The Athenian bard sang shrill of Art's renown. 
Of Phidian skill, of templed grove, and town ; 
, While Aulis of men's hearts and hopes, the birth 
Of mighty dream, Ufe's common joy and dearth. 

On high Parnassus each thus filled his hour 
In eflFort keen to win approval's dower. 
As those just gods should recognize his power. 
Atdis was crowned; he weeping, spent, and sore 
Of spirit, sent a strain forevermore 
To ring its music on iEgean shore. 
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THE CONQUEROR 

In olden days, coffer and plundered prize. 
And purple robe, and studded plates of gold. 
And balmy myrrh, and beryl, and untold 

Riches were brought to daze the rabble's eyes ; 

These were his spoils, as clad in kingly guise 
On champing steed, the bugle's blare far rolled 
The victor's proud return ; haughty and cold. 

He deemed himself a god from out the skies. 

True fame seeks not the empires now to rend. 
Or brave death's riot on uncharted seas ; 
The few now see though many still be blind ; 
To Reasoh's realm the conqueror's footsteps tend. 
Feeling secure 'mid earth's mortalities 
Unscathed shall live the work of deathless mind ! 
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PHASE AND PHRASE 



HATE 

No other inept, inane things, — 
See time's all-accurate rating, — 
Give one so Uttle for their stings, 
As common, human hating. 

To execrate, abominate. 
And then maUgn another. 
Drops one into a lower state 
Than the abus^ brother. 

Let one go rave like Bedlamite, 
Loud roar like Tophet's thunder. 
It only speaks a silly plight 
And poor unmanly blunder. 

When strode the mighty man of Gath, 

With God-defiance rent, 

'Twas but to stand within the path 

Of flying pebble sent 
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HATE 

By David's arm, who in the vale 
Of Elah soon descried 
The weakness of the clanking mail. 
And anger's haughty atride. 

View Rome and Carthage ; in their day 
The wide world's greatest glory, 
But hate and envy took their sway 
And wreck soon spelled the story. 

Hot hate hath never sown a seed. 
That brought a harvest splendid ; 
And hate hath never done a deed 
By righteousness defended ; 

Hate comes of hell, and hell is hate 
Of all that God hath said ; 
It sears the soul, till desolate 
Its usefulness lies dead. 
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THE GOSSIP 

With poisoned, vile, gan^enous tongue, 

Hyena-like he prowls the streets ; 
His trail is marked by what is flung 

Of venom to each ear he meets. 

The devil takes a hoUday, 

The little imps in brimstone gambol, 
They rest as on his gleeful way 

Their partner holds his sinful amble. 

"Say, have you heard?" and "Did you know?" 
His damning words forever flying ; 

While shifting eyes with treacherous glow 
Bespeak the sinner surely lying. 

"Now keep it close," or "You be mum," 

His constant cowardice betraying ; 

While frequently his listener dumb 

Encourages satanic flaying. 
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THE GOSSIP 

He slings his sneers at womanhood 
Regardless whether maid or wife, 

And gloats to think that one who stqod 
For purity is stained for life. 



Though one may spend his life-long years 
In sacred guard of his good name. 

He throws his lies and ribald jeers 
In heUish effort to defame. 



Will Shakespeare called mere trash his purse. 

His reputation purest gold ; 
How awful then the slanderer's curse 

Of hateful infatny untold. 



If woman join the gadding crowd. 

She passes from affection's pale ; 

Remember Eapling singing loud 

"The female deadlier than the male." 
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THE GOSSIP 

A mind that feeds on putrid things, 
Must Uve that moral stench within ; 

Its food the filth it ever flings, 
Its punishment, what might have been. 



An ulcer on the social face, 
A leper-spot in converse sweet. 

The gossip has no fitting place 
Where kindly folk their kindred meet. 



Before its stroke the serpent gives 
A warning by its fateful rattle ; 

The gossip *mongst his betters lives 
But gives no warning of his tattle. 



When once we know we dread the hour 

He halts us in life's busy day. 

For everything grows dank and dour 

Where he has found his unclean way. 
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THE GOSSIP 

No brave man dreads an open foe, 

Good conscience nerves one for a fight. 

But foul assassins creep to throw 
Their deadly daggers in the night. 

Grod's kind forgiveness all will need 
When earthly helps forever fail ; 

From this one guilt may we be freed, — 
The guilt of gossip's venomed tale. 
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A FOOL AND HIS MOUTH 

A FCK>L and his mouth as you have known, 

Or rather, as you have heard, 
With his idle thought to the world out-thrown, 

And his lackadaisical word ; 
He tickles his soul with the sound of his voice 

Unceasing with never a balk ; 
Content with an ego encircled with noise 

Of vapid and profitless talk. 

In club and convention where men^congregate. 

And, too, did you say in the church ? 
He comes along early and stays until late ; 

You know him, there's no need to search. 
He has neither logic nor wide erudition. 

Nor any conspicuous part. 
Save seeming to feel that his is the mission 

Of talking till all must depart. 
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A FOOL AND HIS MOUTH 

When we turn to attend the town's social dreams, 

Its dresses, its salads, its ices ; 
The fool with his mouth resplendently gleams, 

As he prates of life's follies and vices : 
He scents every scandal, and with his wise hint 

He sets all the thoughtless a-wag. 
If they will but follow the leer and the squint 

Intended to soil and be-drag. 

Not evermore wicked, the fool and his mouth. 

But ever and always a bore ; 
And when we consider our time arid its worth. 

We hate him the more and the more ; 
Suppress him ; eject him; expel him; or -when 

None of these have been done ; 
For the sake of the suffering tribes of men 

Move on ; let him rattle alone. 
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SHE KNEW 

"I HATE the merest sight of you. 

Now feeling as I feel ; 
Your low, abhorrent plight untrue. 

With all it doth reveal ! 

**I am amazed at miss of mine 

The infamy to see 
In that deceptive kiss of thine 

Of scarlet perjury. 

^'And, too, to think the heart I hold 
For some imstain^d knight. 

You tempted to a part untold 
No pardon could requite ; 

" That where in trust a glance I gave 

Your studied, maddened measures. 

You'd leave me without hope to save 

Inviolated treasures ! 
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SHE KNEW 

**Kind heaven kept a care of me 
To keep me worth the wimiing 

And saved me from the snare of thee 
That swept so near to sinnmg. 

"You sold your soul to Ue to me, — 

I cannot say it milder, — 
You vowed you'd gladly die for me, 

And prated even wilder ; 

**My brain now bums the truth of it. 

Reluctant understood ; 
That love with all the youth of it. 

Imperils womanhood." 
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THE VICTIM 

(With apologies to " The Vampire T*) 

A FOOL there was and she had her prayer 

(Even as you and I !) 
For a day when one her life would share 
Mating her love divinely rare 
With a love that even a god might share 

(Even as you and I !) 

Oh, the years we waste and the griefs we taste 

And the loss of heart and hand 
Belong to the man who did not know 
(And now we know he never could know) 

And did not understand. 

A fool there was and her days she spent 

(Even as you and I !) 
Virtue and trust for happiness meant 

(And it wasn't the least his low intent) 

But a woman must follow her natural bent 

(Even as you and I !) 
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THE VICTIM 

Oh, the day of cost, and the way we lost. 
And the glorious things we planned 

Belong to the man who didn't know why 
(And now we know he never knew why) 
And could not understand. 

4 

The victim was robbed, oh, f ooKsh bride ! 

(Even as you and I !) 
Which he might have seen as he stood beside 

(But it isn't on record he ever tried) 
So the flesh of her lived, but the heart of her died 

(Even as you and I !) 

And it isn't the shame or the life-long blame 
That stings like a devil's hot brand ; 

It's surely to know that he never knew why 
(Seeing at last he could never know why) 
Nor faith nor love understand ! 
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THE OUTCAST 

His gold is gone, his barque went down 
In South Sea waters waste and deep ; 

He roams a beggar through the town. 
Despair not, — there is sleep. 

Fain racks each nerve, and demons dread 
Above his head their vigils keep ; 

Though every flower of Youth be dead. 
Despair not, — there is sleep. 

Love that was his for one brief day 
Lies buried on yon wind-swept heap ; 

Alone and joyless lies his way. 
Despair not, — there is sleep. 

Hope that so long kept by his side 

By winding way and rocky steep ; 

He sees no more, but what betide ? 

It mattereth not, — there 's sleep. 
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THE OUTCAST 

Friends that were his turn to deride 
Him, and their wounds bum sore and deep ; 

He scorns their sneers, and jeers their pride. 
Remembering, — there is sleep. 

Disaster mocks his struggling hand. 
Holds his ambitions poor and cheap ; 

He roams a vagrant through the land 
But mindful, — there is sleep. 

The ways he hoped he keeps them not. 
Life's harvests he could never reap ; 

Still his is but a conmion lot. 
And God will give him sleep. 
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MAN AND HIS MATE 

Man and his mate, and mighty the part 

They play in the annals of earth ! 
Empire and kingdom and infinite art, — 
Everything mortal when stripped to the heart 
Findeth in sex its birth. 



Grold, and the prestige pertaining to power. 

Government, learning, and law ; 
Conquest and craft, dominion and dower, — 
Everything mortal awaiteth the hour 
When primal forces draw. 



Jungle and mountain and ocean and sky. 

Abounding in varied life. 

Whether it walk or creep or fly 

Obeyeth at last the Eden tie, — 

Hunger seeketh a wife ! 
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MAN AND HIS BfATE 

Akin all the creatures that people the earth. 

And sex is the bond supreme ; 
Nor language, nor color, nor habit, nor birth. 
Nor rudeness, nor culture, nor plenty, nor dearth, 

Outwitteth the masterful scheme. 



The peer and the peasant of Lockebyn Hall, 

Wedded and gone are they ; 
A man and a maid, and they loved, — and all 
The barrier of caste that rose as a waU 

Swept as a trifle away. 



Two of a kind, so we find. He decreed. 

Giving to man his mate ; 
Delilah to damn and demolish a screed, 
Cornelia for Gracchus fulfiUing his need. 

Such is the story of fate. 
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MAN AND HIS MATE 

The wise man who pictured the woman of shame 

Crying from covert and street. 
Fell from his eminence seared by the flame ; 
He was but mortal, tho' lofty his fame. 

Dark was his sin and defeat. 



Primordial the sweep of the currents of soul. 

And sex hath a signal call ; 
High be the standards as writ on the scroll. 
And tense is the testing of constant control. 

Lest man unthinking fall. 



Man and his mate and mighty the play 

They stage in the annals of earth ! 
Elysium, Abaddon, forever and aye 
The cry outgoeth to curse or to pray 
In the travail of a birth. 
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FRIENDS 

One who has lived much, 

Felt deeply. 

And suffered greatly. 

Has a pre-eminent right to speak. 

He is strong in the strength 

Of trial and testing. 

He knows the metals of earth 

Because he has seen their twistings and writhings 

In heats and strains. 

He knows woods of various trees. 

Because 

He has seen them snap in storms. 

Or bend and hold. 

And the very few stand erect 

And defy the demoniac elements. 

Prescience is his 

For he has full exegesis of the too-familiar eyes 

Of hesitation, treachery, and faithlessness ; 

And, too, has gloried in the occasional discovery 

Of unwavering fidelity. 

And the immovable, granite-like sureness 

Of unchanging, unshaken friendship. 
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FRIENDS 

Moving with companions, 

Travelers, roisterers, helpers, idlers, — 

Earth's mixed and variegated company, — 

He has experienced moments of awful stress ; 

Moments which threatened name. 

Fortune, reputation, business, everything ; 

And from such moments he becomes 

Sure-knowledged of mankind. 

Addle-pated, ant-hive men 

Running to cover when sands shift ; 

Ravenous, devouring men 

Waiting for favorable moments for slaughter ; 

Double-faced sycophants 

Holding a hand in either direction ; 

And other tedious Usts of imitations 

Of real, genuine men. 

But from such cataclysms he comes 

Rejoicing that some friendships are firm 

As are the everlasting hills about him. 

Some men eminently worthy 

To be known and written of 

As constant, loyal friends. 
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FRIENDS 

Were the gift of noble utterance mine. 

Or white- winged eloquence 

For soaring in the mind's empyrean sweeps. 

No more fitting theme might one desire 

Than the sacrificial heroism 

Of a noble friend. 

Staking all he is, and all he hopes, 

He walks the deck of a reehng vessel 

Hand in hand with his friend. 

Undismayed and all-determined 

In a storm that broke unawares, 

His contentment lies alone in this, — 

That they shall take the life-boat both secure 

Or both aUke shall perish^ 

Such moments 

Show divinity uppermost in man. 

And lead us to conclude 

That one has not Uved in vain 

Who has found one friend 

Of noble parts, rejoicing 

In the crises of life 

To demonstrate his friendship true. 
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FRIENDS 

True friendship shouts forever, "Stand firm ! 

So Atticus to Cicero, 

Xenophon to his philosophic friend, 

Aquila and Priscilla to the great apostle ; 

David and Jonathan were far nobler souls 

For friendship's sake. 

Law and Justice in every court 

Are reverent abstractions of friendship 

For all righteousness. 

Pandects and statutes 

Have through the centuries laid 

The accolade of just and humane codes 

Upon Law's lofty brow. 

Calvary was all the more dreadful 

Because every seeming friend 

Deserted Him who died upon its cross. 

Take all else 

But leave the irresistible might 

Of friendship firm, unshaken, 

And earth still holds much 

Of permanent nobility 

For all great souls. 
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WHY DOES HE SING? 

The unthinking may suppose 

A poet sings for delight 

In nectars, beauty, color. 

And harmonies that fill his life; 

Far otherwise I hold. 

The true singer 

Is no dilettante 

In the fields of thought. 

His range is so wide that 

He dare not sx)eak 

With the dogmatism of settled assurance ; 

Still, having walked life's burning marls, 

Tom his hands with sharp rocks. 

And had his very heart racked and bleeding, 

He would cry out his word 

Ere the silence 

Which closes all. 
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WHY DOES HE SING? 

He has immured himself 

In the multitudinous books of men 

Which bend and break a thousand book-shelves; 

He has walked fields, deserts, gardens. 

And gathered joy 

In rare conservatories ; 

Races with men have been run. 

And his has been that keen delight 

Where intellects strike fire ; 

He has risen and fallen ; 

Loved and hated ; 

Lost and won ; 

Played with innocent children. 

And held converse with wise men : 

He has lived; 

And having Uved, he speaks 

To others who Uve. 

All men's interests. 

Are his interests, 

Whether it be a multi-colored flower, 

A country's constitution. 

Or some deep experience of life. 
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WHY DOES HE SING? 

If he speak well and truthfully. 

He may serve as guide. 

Or prophet ; 

Erect standards. 

Demolish unjust and faulty constructions. 

Heal the faint and suffering. 

Take far joumeyings, - 

Set noble deeds to music. 

And serve 

Multitudes of many times and climes. 

Actuated by sincerity 

And the divinity of a driving purpose. 

He chisels his words 

With faultless precision 

Upon time's eternal memories. 

Through wars, peace. 

Prosperity, and adverse days. 

He translates and interprets 

Complicated issues 

Into the conuDion languages 

Of nationalities. 
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WHY DOES HE SING? 

He shuns the wiles of rhetoric 

And high-sounding pomposities. 

And would dive deep 

Into logic, metaphysics, 

Life's objective and subjective 

Subtleties and reaUties ; 

Understand purposes. 

Whys and wherefores. 

All causes and consequences. 

And, withal, keep an aboimding charity 

For frailties and Umitations. 

His spirit is 

Altruistic, 

He measures not how much he gives. 

And knows 

No coins will ever compensate 

The mintage of his thought. 

He realizes 

That temples of enduring thought 

Are not places for traffic and barter, 

But ever stand with open doors to all. 
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WHY DOES HE SIKG? 

A high emprise ? 

None higher than his can be : ' 

Hosts move to the music he strikes ; 

Hearts laugh or weep at his intimations ; 

Speech and sentiment shape themselves 

To ideals planned by him. 

He becomes 

The very embodiment 

Of his day and country. 

And stands representative. 

The starry ways of the past 

Are illuminated 

By the Ught of great, shining souls 

Who were the very incarnation 

Of their times ; 

Who spoke 

Not for themselves alone. 

But spoke for comrades. 

For seasons, and situations, — 

All things, as they were fashioned 

By the hand of the Poet Omnipotent, 

Who wrote from Chaos wheeling world and sphere. 
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